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GUESSING. 


If guessing were an effective and reliable method 
of attaining the truth what a large number of us 
would be good pathologists. Unfortunately this 
method cannot take the place of slow, laborious re- 
search, and the sooner practitioners of medicine re- 
cognise the fact the better for them and their 
patients. It is doubtless always pleasing to find the 
solution of a problem. Evenif the object be only to 
correctly put together a child’s puzzle the attain- 
ment affords some gratification, but success is not 
often achieved by theorising as to how it should be 
done. To sit down and work it out is the way to 
master it. When a toy puzzle is submitted to us 
there are two ways of treating it with dignity—one, 
to give it up without parley, the other to sit down and 
try to unravel it. There is also an undignified way 


of treating it, viz., to look as superior as possible and | 


tell somebody else how you think it ought to be done. 
Possibly the blame for guessing should not be laid 
altogether at the door of individuals but may be 
credited to the scientific age in which we live, and 
the omniscient spirit which pervades us all from the 
Duke of Argyle down to Professor Tyndall. There 
was a good deal of sense in the mother of the School 
Board child who objected to her offspring being 
taught physiology because as she said “its no good 
and, besides that, its rude.” Why can’t we accept 
some of the facts of nature without wishing to ex- 
plain them? Really it is no sign of ignorance to 
have to confess we don’t know, and it is a great deal 
more honest and dignified than inventing an explana- 
tion that will not stand half a minute’s scrutiny. 
Physiologists have almost abandoned guessing at the 
Why and the wherefore of actions and functions. 
Pathologists have commenced to investigate disease, 
and the best of them have at any rate ceased to rely 
upon guesses at truth. If the trained professional 
pathologist assisted by all the facts he has acquired 
nd experiment and study fears to venture an explana- 
"ee e every case presented to him, how much more 
ps : we practitioners be reticent over the most 
Mr ey and obscure diseases that come under our 
Itis notthe duty of a practitioner to understand ever 
pane condition he sees. It is his duty to ere 
mee and, if he desires to further the science of 
specimens” to record his observations and submit his 
~ cc. experts. The practitioner ought to 
2 oa ny Scientific facts and explanations that 
* pled as probably correct and up to date, but 
i.» ot expected to discover much new science, and 
18 not fitted f ? 
or research work. The field of human 


Owledge is now so vast that progress can only be 


that they best fulfil their mission who do their own 
special work as well as they can and leave to others 
those branches that are outside of their sphere. The 
mere observation of phenomena even when frequently 
repeated gives no qualification for their interpretation. 

The engineer is a useful man, and no less useful 
because he leaves to the scientific physicist the inter- 
pretation of many mechanical facts which he recog- 
nises as familiar and which he makes subservient to 
his wants. The practitioner of medicine—human or 
veterinary—should find his vocation in applying 
what is known; he should leave to the scientific 
pathologist the interpretation of new facts and the 
elucidation of even familiar phenomena which now 
are to us a sealed book. 


Tue* Term Farrier. 


In a letter, suggested by the advertisement of the 
Dorset County Council, Mr. J. Blakeway of Stour- 
bridge refers to the word “ Farriery” being used 
as synonymous with “Veterinary Science.’”’ He 
objects to this, and so do we. He recognises that 
many people in the country ‘don’t know the differ- 
ence between the title farrier and veterinary surgeon.” 
He implies that this discovery has not yet been made 
by us and by other dwellers in towns, although he 
was kind enough to point it out for us some time ago. 
This fact we recognised more than twenty years 
ago when it was forced upon us by the more ignorant 
of our clients invariably calling us ‘farrier.’ It is 
because fhe fact is incontrovertible, and because we 
specially desire that a distinction should be universally 
accepted that we have always endeavoured to have 
the two words clearly defined. The practitioner of 
veterinary science should be called a veterinary sur- 
geons, as he is designated in his charters and by Act 
of Parliament. The shoer of horses should be called 
a farrier as he was ages back, as he now is in all large 
towns, and as he will be by all persons of education 
and intelligence. Unfortunately neither charters nor 
Acts of Parliament can give intelligence, and the 
grip of use and custom is hard to looson. The way 
to have both titles understood and properly applied is | 
to keep them prominently before the public with 
their meaning and associations clearly attached to 
them. If every horse-shoer were called a farrier, if 
every shoeing competition were called a competition 
in farriery, we should soon find the word understood. 
On the contrary if we try to burk the word, to hide 
its meaning—if we refuse the appellation ourselves 
but decline to allow others its use—the confusion 
will remain for another hundred years. 

We decline to notice the last paragraph of the 
letter further than to say that when Mr. Blakeway 
sees it in print we feel sure he will be ashamed of 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


ADMINISTRATION OF MEDICINES AND BLEEDING EXTRAORDINARY. 
By Tuomas M. M’ConneELL. 








suckling her.calf, the property of Messrs, Routledge, Old Mill, Wigtonshire, was 


il ici 
A galloway cow 12th August last, and the following medicines were 


observed to be suffering from red-water on Saturday, 


administered to her. 























a Ss . 
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2 2 Ag . 5 Fa Z co ae ae ( 
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2 ? 1 3: @ = 3 2 ee, WS Bae 8 
H = H < —) fo) 7) a = 5 S <4 u 
Date. Ib. Ib. 0z dram. Oz oz oz. Oz tb. OZ. OZ. 0% fc 
12 August ae lj 
18. morning 8... 14... 38 Ww 
Fe ee eee, ou 
14. wx 1 8 ™ 
15. morning 5... — .. 8... 7 W 
evening 4... — ... —-w. — « 26 8 ae 2 - 
16. morning 4... — ... —... — «. 26 _ 2... — : 
evening 4... — —- --- — — ah _— 1 ; 
17. morning 4... — — — wo — a iit saat t 
Sam —se —~ — .. 25 — — ai ih stra 
evening 4... — ... —... — ... 9B ess | oe sik ail a 
18. morning 4... — ... —... — .. 25 — a _ Ske nut 
evening —... — ~ —-_. _ 2 — a 5, 9B 4. 2.8 he 
19. morning ; 2 ae a tee a 
Toraus. 41 44 12 7 196 8 4 “Se ys Ear 4 
(aace little 
And yet this cow survived and is now doing well. | When two years old, this horse was seized late one At 
She was out in the field night and day all the time, | evening with violent rigors. On my arrival two found 
fed fairly well, and never purged till the morning of | hours afterwards, I found that Mr. James Routledge cord ] 
the 19th when both she and the calf did so. had bled him, and on being shown the blood I was 80 conge; 
Incidentally may I ask your readers if purgatives | much struck by its volume that I had it immediately and tl 
are actually necessary in treating the great majority | weighed, and it turned the scales at 81lb. 1 atroph 
of cases of this disease? I opine not, but am con- | making a minute examination ofthe horse, I could if it he 
vinced that to their indiscriminate use we must | detect nothing amiss with him, except that the puls no fluj 
ascribe many deaths. was slightly accelerated, and somewhat hemorrhagi. duced | 
BLEEDING. Can any of your readers instance a case where 4 Jn dian 
A few years ago the same gentleman possessed the much blood was drawn and yet the horse did not rumen 
famous Clydesdale stallion “Gregor Mc(Gregor.’s | &Ven faint ? ; 
Se anes and gey 
A CASE OF PARTURIENT APOPLEXY. to rise, lying on the sternum, with the head round aT 
By J. B. Woustennoume, F.R.C.V.S. to the left side. Pulse 78, small and feeble ; rae aMine 
ads 102°6 ; perfectly conscious, and would keep the heat brain 
, ; straight for a minute or so after being put in position. nothin, 
The following are particulars of a case of Parturient | The eye and respiration normal; sensation appe thon ry 
Apoplexy, or of something so simulating that affection | to be normal also, for a sharp, blow on the hind 1eg of “ 
that I am unable to differentiate :-— .| seemed to produce pain, and resulted in an ineffectus ra. a 
The patient, a red and white short horn cow, attempt to rise. She could move all the legs, there- On i 
was delivered of her third calf on Thursday, | foreI made a determined effort to get her up, ®” The 0, 
eye ge co Was sold to my client a] having applied a powerful liniment along the enti Pathols 
ew days afterwards; was a good free milker, | course of the spine, by means of pulleys and TP Undertc 
arty mam in perfect health until about a month to the horns, and manual assistance to the fore ih 8 bee 
Wednesday, April 5th. I am called ; hind quarters made the attempt. She seemed vit. Prepar, 
early, and at 8 a.m. find the wilates sued in a hurry | to help herself in the least, or to stand when ® rine that D 
‘m. on the ground unable | placed on her legs. The bladder contained um" 
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but the vagina, and meatus urinarius were abnormally 
sensitive, and the presence of the catheter in the 
passage or of the finger to guide it, produced violent 
straining; so violent indeed, that I desisted in the 
Horns, ears and 
general surface of body colder than normal. The 
secretion of milk is well maintained. 

I am informed that the cow did not appear to be 
quite in her usual health on Sunday and Monday, 
April 2nd and 8rd, although she was giving milk as 
usual. On Wednesday, April 4th, she was noticed 
to be worse, was uneasy, moving her weight from off 
one hind foot on to the other, i.e. ‘‘ paddling.’’ On this 
day she gave nine quarts of milk in the morning, and 
seven quarts in the evening. Wasseen at night to 
urinate. 

I visited again at night (April 5th) 8.80, and 
found pulse 72, very weak ; temperature 102°5 ; still 
lying on sternum, with head round to left flank, 
which now comes back at once and with force when 
one attempts to straighten it. Bladder full, vagina 
very irritable; so also find the rectum on testing. 
With difficulty pass the catheter, and draw off what 
seems to be normal urine. The muscular tissue of 


bladder quite active for if the instrument was moved | —— 


a little the urine was jerked out in a fuller stream. 
I turned her over on to the other side and placed 
straw to help to maintain her on the sternum. 

On the next morning (April 6th),as I was driving 
thither I met my client, who informed me that she 
was much worse, was flat on her side and appeared 
to be unconscious, and that he was going for the 
knacker. He would not have her dressed for food, 
and desired me not to complete my journey and 
make a visit. However she expired at 1 p.m. a 
little before the arrival of the knacker. 

At 6 p.m. I made a post-mortem examination and 
found all the organs healthy—the brain and spinal 
cord I did not examine—there was the least blush of 
congestion between the under surface of the uterus 
and the bladder. The uterus was contracted and 
atrophied, so that in size it was scarcely larger than 
if it had not recently contained a calf. There was 
no fluid in the uterus; and the cotyledons were re- 
duced to small sessile bits of tissue of about 5/;¢6 inch 
4D diameter. Bladder half full. The ingesta in 
rumen reticulum, and psalterium pultaceous, and 
equally normal in intestines. Gall bladder full 

of bile. Rigor mortis marked. The colour, odour, 
and general appearance of the carcase as though of 
4 perfectly sound and healthy animal. I am sorry 
a I was too pressed for time to remove and ex- 

i the spinal cord, but I carefully removed the 
aaa and at once put it into spirit. I could detect 

thougl Wrong with the coverings of the brain; I 

, = hen soft in sreaienee ~ the outline 

ere @ j 
mand ee acl Ppeare as though a little more 
on following day I took the brain in spirit to 
pelhed ee and Dr. R. B. Wilde, M.D., late 
unde rock ; to the Manchester Infirmary, kindly 
Oharden and examine it. The brain 

Preparati most carefully hardened, and has been in 

that ot from April to September. I may say 


a previous case of parturient apoplexy, and that Dr. 
Wilde had found the walls of some of the cerebral 
blood vessels diseased, and containing fat emboli. 
With this preface I will append that gentleman’s re- 
port on the present brain, viz. :— 

‘‘T have examined the brain of that cow carefully 
but can find no lession in it, either to the naked eye 
or microscopically. In the medulla osmic—acid 
staining does not show any change in the walls of 
the blood vessels, nor any fat emboli in the parts I 
was able to examine. I am sorry not to have to 
report a better result, and am afraid the changes in 
the former brain were accidental and not causal !”’ 

I have very little more to say ; the period of time— 
five weeks—elapsing between the date of calving and 
the seizure is, as far as my experience and reading 
go, unique. 

The interest as to treatment adopted seems to me 
very secondary compared with the pathology of the 
case. I gave at the onset magnes. sulph. 1lb.; and 
followed this with doses of spts.ammon. aromat.: for 
to my mind the pulse seemed to demand it. Hot 
rugs were applied to the body generally, with a little 
stimulating liniment to the loins. 





CONTRACTED TENDONS IN 


By Tuomas Wa tteEy, 
Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 


HORSES, 





In Mr. Greaves’ article on the above subject in 
your issue of the 16th inst., certain views are ex- 
pressed and conclusions formulated in which I can- 
not concur, and I am sure Mr. Greaves will not think 
that in venturing, as I do, to differ from him I am 
actuated by any such feeling as a desire to indulge in 
carping criticism. In the first place Mr. Greaves 
seems to take it for granted that in all cases of so- 
called ‘contracted tendons”’ the condition has its 
origin in strain, or stretching of the tendons. I 
have for long taught, and have more than once pub- 
licly expressed myself to that effect, that in the vast 
majority of such cases the initial lesion has its origin 
in the sub-carpal (or sub-tarsal) ligament and not in 
the tendon at all, the latter structure becoming 
secondarily involved by extention of the interstitial 
inflammation from the former, and I am prepared to 
prove this, as I have frequently done in my class, to 
demonstration. In the second place Mr. Greaves 
attributes these cases to over-stretching or strain 
alone—often over-and-over again repeated. Now, it . 
is well known that the continued relaxation of white 
fibrous tissue leads in the long run to contraction, 
and while I don’t deny that the initial lesion is in 
most cases a slight and continued or repeated, or a 
violent strain of the fibres (and the inter-fibrous con- 
nective tissue) of the involved organ—whether liga- 
ment or tendon—the determining cause of the contraction 
is continued relaxation. It is a well known law in 
pathological surgery that all new interstitial tissue 
tends to contract if steps are not taken to prevent it, 
and Mr. Greaves has himself given us the key to the 
mystery of contraction in the class of cases under 





t 
Dr. Wilde and myself had examined and noted 


consideration. That key is to be found in the 
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statements (a) “When standing in his stall if he 
can find a hole between the stones in his stall he 
(the horse) is sure to have the toe of his foot of the 
lame leg in it. This fact ought to teach us a lesson.” 
(b) “The patten shoe is of primary importance, 
(c) “As to a patten shoe increasing the tendency to 
contraction, I attach no fear or apprehension what- 
ever of its doing anything of the kind.” 

Why does the horse stand with his toe or toes In a 

hole but simply because he finds the hole there in 
which to insert his toe, and because in the majority 
of cases in cart-horse stables, where no veterinary 
supervision has been exercised in their construction, 
the fioors of such stables are laid on the principle of 
an inclined plane for the purpose of allowing the 
urine to flow freely into the gutter—which gutters, 
I may observe, furnishes the horse with a better rest 
for his heels than does even the hole or holes in the 
floor of the stall. 

A young horse is brought suddenly into town 
work and he is shod with town shoes, frequently he 
comes from a level district to a hilly town or 
county ; he is placed in his stable at the close of his 
daily work tired and exhausted, he feels the effect. of 
this on his sub-carpal or sub-tarsal (suspensory) liga- 
ments and naturally, he seeks relief by gaining sup- 
port for his heels so as to throw the strained organs 
into a state of relaxation. This process is repeated 
day after day with the result that in the course of a 
period more or less prolonged the leg becomes 
straightened and the animal is unable—until he has 
been exercised for some little time—to bring his heels 
to the ground; then something like treatment is 
brought into requisition—and what treatment? The 
question is answered by Mr. Greaves second state- 
ment ‘the patten shoe is of primary importance,” 
and, notwithstanding the third proposition quoted, 
the patten shoe increases the tendency to contraction. 


In speaking of treatment Mr. Greaves seems to 
deny the good effects of firing, blistering and bleed- 
ing. Ina paper read by me at a meeting of the 
North of Ireland V.M.A. in September 1882 or 1888, 
I directed the attention of the members to the benefi- 
cial effect of bleeding in cases of strain ; not only in 
recent, but in some instances in chronic cases. M 
subsequent experience has not led me to modify the 
statements then made. As to firing, I look upon it, 
as the only permanent cure, the only effectual means 
we have of arresting the interstitial inflammation 
providing always that judicious methods of treatment 
—as adjuvants—are coupled with it. In the paper 
above referred to the following statements occur : 
“ After the reduction of the active inflammation 
iodine applications etc. may be employed, and where 
a high-heeled shoe has been used it should be re- 
placed by a lever shoe to prevent contraction.” 
the case of strain of the sub-carpal or sub-tarsal 
ligaments I have had the best results when I have 
put on a shoe with a lever toe and thin heels. at the 
same time rasping the heel of the hoof as low as 
possible, and firing and blistering and, if necessary 
slinging, or at any rate putting my patient on a sherk 
bed, as tan, sawdust ete.” The above quotations 


embody my method of treating such cases, and if 
Mr. Greaves should happen to be in Edinburch I 
” oO 


“Tn 





should be pleased to demonstrate its utility in the 
case of a horse in whom treatment was adopted some 
six years ago. In carrying out this treatment I insist 
upon two things, viz., that the floor of the stall be 
put in thorough repair, and that the incline of the 
stall be altered ; and in the application of the shoe [ 
see that a large bearing surface at the heels is 
afforded. In all cases where I am consulted as to 
the construction of stables I advise that the floor of 
the stall be inclined only in such a degree as will 
allow of the backward flow of urine and that the 
gutter be made shallow. Of course if the floor is 
cemented and grooved, and the grooves converge 
towards a centralshallow gutter communicating with 
that at the back of the stall, the floor is laid on a 
dead level. One cause which Mr. Greaves does not 
mention, and which is often overlooked, is rheuma- 
tism. The clinical evidence of its existence is usually 
unmistakable, and in such cases I do not hope, as a 
rule, to efiect a cure, or even to give permanent 
relief. 

. The above remarks apply mainly to the treatment 
of strains in the earlier stages. When the contrac- 
tion is confirmed and the interstitial new formation 
is extensive, I quite agree with Mr. Greaves in his 
estimation of the value of the patten shoe, but even 
here it may be often advantageously combined with 
the lever toe and, not infrequently, it may be 
gradually lowered with benefit. 








INTERESTING SURGICAL CASES. 
By E. Waits Hoare, F.R.C.V.S., Cork. 





Eversion oF THE Uterus 1n THE Brrcon; Merrortowy. 


The patient was a fox-hound bitch. She had 
recently given birth to one pup, and shortly afier the 
attendant noticed a protusion at the vulva, which was 
gradually getting larger. When brought for treal- 
ment, examination revealed this grotusion to be the 
uterus everted." 

Chloroform was administered and efforts made 
return the organ but as it had been exposed some 


Y| time and become hard and dry it was found impos 


ble to keep it in siti. The animal was again place 
under the influence of chloroform and the ecrasel!” 
adjusted as close as possible, the instrurnent slowly 
worked, and the everted organ was excised without 
any hemorrhage. Two days afterwards, the anim 
was at exercise, with apparently no effects from the 
operation. 





Puncrurep Wounp 1 THE THorax, Fracture 0 
Sixta Rim—Deatu. 


The patient was an aged van mare. wo days 
before my attendance she received a small pune 
wound on the left side of the thorax, from the 5” 
of a car in collision. At the time of the oceurren® 
it was not thought to be a serious case. 

I found extensive swelling extendin; 
wound all along the sternum and abdominé 
Respirations were quick and laboured, tonne 
105, pulse quick and wiry, and the anima . 
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only be moved in the stall with great difficulty. She 
gradually became weaker; symptoms of septicemia 
supervened and she died in two days after. 


Post-mortem examination showed that the wound 
extended downwards and inwards, the sixth rib was 
fractured, and small portions were driven into the 
pleural cavity, leaving a large opening between both 
ends of the rib. ‘There was extensive pleurisy, and 
a large amount of stinking fluid in the pleural cavity, 
which fluid also permeated between the intercostal 
muscles. The left lung was injured on its surface 
from pressure of the fragments of bone. 


This case is interesting from two points of view. 


1). The small amount of constitutional symptoms 
shown for the first few days, in comparison to the 
extent of the injuries. 


(2). The animal being afraid to move, and the acts 
of urination and defecation being performed with 
great pain, would lead us to suspect fractured rib, in 
the absence of crepitation, which was masked by the 
extensive swelling of the part. The importance of not 
giving a hasty prognosis in such a case is apparent, 
as until the constitutional symptoms appeared, the 
trivial appearance of the wound would not lead us to 
anticipate the existence of such serious and fatal 
injuries. 





ExtenstvE WouNnD BETWEEN THE THIGH AND 
tHE AppomrnaL Cavity, Septic Perrronrris—Deratu. 


The patient was a 7 year old carriage horse. 
While being driven in double harness, a common 
cart, backed into him with great force, inflicting an 
enormous wound between the thigh of the off side 
and the abdominal cavity, not entering the latter 
however. The destruction of muscular tissue was 
very extensive, and there was considerable hemor- 
thage. It was a matter of surprise how the animal 
managed to walk into town, a distance of about a mile 
and a half. The wound on examination was of 
enormous extent, extending down the thigh, and just 
escaping the femoral artery. Every precaution was 
taken to ensure the part being kept aseptic, but in 
spite of all it was impossible to afford proper drainage, 
the whole limb was swollen to a great extent in a few 
days; the swelling extended along the abdomen. 
Septic peritonitis supervened and the animal died a 
Week after the infliction of the injury. 

Post-mortem examination showed that the wound 
at its upper portion had extended through the ab- 
dominal muscles and injured the peritoneum, without 
puncturing it through. All the signs of septic peri- 
tonitis were present. All the muscles of the thigh 
Were infiltrated with stinking fluid. 








Death from Anthrax. 


Thomas Lett, of Tinnacross, county Wexford, yester- 
Sh aca to anthrax, which disease he contracted 

ety po on his lands. A man in his employment, 
case of ng ong is in adying state. This is the first 
e kind recorded in Ireland, and elaborate pre- 


toa been taken by the authorities to cope with 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


‘NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


By Prorgsson M’Fapyzan, M.B., B.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


Discussion, (continued from page 161). 


Prof. McFapyrean: Mr. President and Gentlemen, I 
rise with a feeling of great relief that the criticism of my 
paper is at an end. That is not because [ have the 
slightest room to make any complaint of the character of 
the criticism that has been passed, but I have felt all 
along that there were many points in my paper that were 
open to serious difference of opinion and to criticism, and 
I can only set it down to the lenient mood in which the 
speakers found themselves that they have not been more 
severe. I should like, before I make an attempt to reply 
to the various criticisms that do call for any auswer, to 
offer something of the nature of an apology. I sat with 
some uneasiness during the first part of the discussion, 
because it had been whispered to me privately that I was 
to be brought before the Bar of this Association for not 
having issued the paper soon enough. Well, J had made 
up my mind that if the accusation were made I[ should 
be acting wisely in pleading guilty, and I do desire to 
apologise and express my regret that I was unable to get 
the paper out sooner. I[ might, however, be allowed to 
plead, as an extenuating circumstance, that I was really 
unable to get it out sooner without neglecting something 
of perhaps equal importance. I shall now endeavour to 
answer, as briefly as possible, the various points that 
have been raised in the discussion ; and in the first place, 
with reference to the matters that were touched on by 
Mr. Hunting. The first point raised by Mr. Hunting 
was with refersnce to the stunning of animals in killing 
them, as opposed to the method of killing them by 
bleeding without stunning, and I gathered from him that 
he was in doubt whether stunning an animal—depriving 
it of consciousness—did not interfere with the bleeding 
of the animal afterwards. 1 am not prepared to deny 
that an animal does not bleed more perfectly when bled 
in full consciousness, but I think I make quite a sufficient 
reply to that criticism when I point out that practically 
at the present time all our cattle are bled unconscious, 
that they are stunned, and that the trade make no com- 
plaint about that method as being prejudical to the flesh; 
so that I think we may take it that to deprive an animal 
immediately of consciousness, and bleed it afterwards, 
does not really interfere with the value of the food either 
in respect of keeping qualities, or in any other way. Mr. 
Hunting told us about having witnessed the killing of 
animals in Spain or Portugal by pithing. He said that 
that seemed to be a good method in the hands of those 
who had previous experience. 1 quite believe that, but 
I think anybody will see that there is a strong proba- 
bility that there will be a geat deal of bungling over 
animals while the person is acquiring his experience. Mr. 
Hunting advocating the licensing of slaughterhouses. I 
take it that that means the abolition of private slaughter- 
houses, and the prohibiting of the sale of animal flesh 
for human food unless the animals have been inspected. 
I believe that is a matter about which we are all agreed. 
I do not know that I put it specially 1n my paper, but it 
is a matter which has been discussed at previous meet- 
ings of this Society, and voted upon with unanimity. I 
was much interested in hearing about that case where an 
inspector, who has the lives of London citizens in his 
keeping, condemned two Portuguese sheep because they 
were lean. Well, we all know that almost the only 





things recognised by the non-professional inspector of 
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meat, as rendering it unfit for food, are leanness and 
putrefaction ; beyond that he knows hardly anything 
else, Then I come to a point raised by Mr. Hunting, 
and almost everyone else, and the reply to Mr. Hunting 
will cover the later criticisms. It is really a point of 
very great importance. I say that the question of meat 
inspection, or the question as to who is to carry out the 
function of meat inspection, is separate from the other 
questiou, namely: What diseases render the flesh of 
animals unfit for food? I think I have been mildly 
found fault with because I did not discuss that latter 
question, I refrained from discussing it, because I 
thought it was a question large enough in itself to de- 
mand a special paper. It would have been quite im- 
possible to have discussed within reasonable limits the 
subject I have touched upon, and the much wider ques- 
tion as to what diseases render animal food unfit for 
human consumption. But what I have said, and what I 
am disposed to stick to, notwithstanding the reasons that 
have been urged against it, is this: | say, and [ do not 
see how any well-informed reasonable person can deny it, 
that the veterinary surgeon is the only man who can 
carry out an efficient system of meat inspection. On the 
other hand it is the natural and proper function of the 
medical profession to determine what conditions render 
flesh unfit for food. Several speakers quite unconsciously 
misrepresented me on that point. I never said, and I by 
no means assent to the view that the medical ofticer of 
health in every city is to be allowed to determine in each 
particular case whether a carcase is or is not fit for 
human food. 1 say here, that the medical profession, 
advising the legislature, should draw up a list of those 
diseased conditions that are supposed to render flesh un- 
fit for human food, and by any other method I do not 
see how we can have a workable system of meat inspec- 
tion. Consider for a moment how the thing could be 
worked if the practice were to be that which- some 
speakers have recommended ; this is to say, that in every 
city the veterinary inspector is to be hunting for lesions, 
but he is not to be allowed to say whether the lesions 
discovered disqualifying the food or not—he must con- 
sult the medical officer of health That means there 
must be twoinspectors of every carcase. To me it seems 
afar simpler plan that there should be drawn up a list 
of conditions for the guidance of meat inspectors--a list 
of the diseased conditions that disqualify flesh for food, 
Meat inspection would then resolve itself into hunting 
up lesions of diseases, and when these are found the 
inspector has a list which will keep him right as to 
whether he is to condemn ornot condemn. In holding that 
position I do not for a moment deny that veterinary 
surgeons are able to offer advice of great value to the 
medical profession, supposing it were remitted to them 
to draw up such a list. I admit that we know a great, 
deal that is of value, and know it better than any other 
set of men possibly can, in determining whether a var- 
ticular disease renders the flesh of an animal unfit for 
human food or not. I presume if it were remitted tu 
the medical profession they would consult us ; if they do 
not the responsibility is theirs. I think Prof. Penberth 
relieved me of any necessity of combating that theor t 
quite agree with what he said, that it is no wecial 
province to dictate to the medical profession as to wheal 
is fit for food, or what is unfit for food, than it would b 
for the medical men to step in aud advise our client dl 
to what is good for forage for horses. With refere ; Pe 
the question of inspection before slaughter, Mr. H a 
id he th ht Ih sen » Mr. Hunting 
said he thought | had under-estimated the difficulty 

had not under-estimated it. I had estimated it ya 
that I'am prepared to say, under the present arrange’ 
ments, it is simply impossible in many places ange- 


i i Inuspee- 
tion prior to death cannot be carried out in uspec 


any city 


where there are private slaughterhonses; but [ think we 


inspection prior to slanghter is a valuable means of safe- 
guarding the public health, and if any community chooses 
to keep up private slaughterhouses, and go without in- 
spection prior to death, that is their own concern. [ 
might on this point refer to Professor Macqueen’s re- 
marks. He said that in nine cases out of ten inspection 
prior to slaughter was not worth arap. Quite true; bu: 
to show there is not much force in that objection, I 
might say that, in nine cases out of ten, carcases are de- 
void of danger to human beings; that it is probable not 
one carcase in ten is dangerous, supposing you absolutely 
withdrew all control over the meat. What I do say is, if 
you insist on inspection prior to slaughter you may inter- 
cept a certain carcase that otherwise would pass into the 
market. 1f inspection prior to death is made compul- 
sory, then the medical inspector would be justified in 
saying, “This carcase must not pass into consumption” ; 
although when dressed there might be no lesion visible 
in it. 1 do not believe there would be any great difti- 
culty in establishing a general system of inspection of 
meat ; at least, 1 do not recognise that it would be much 
more difficult cc costly to establish it and carry it out in 
villages than in cities. I think it was Mr. Hunting who 
said that it would be very awkward if the butcher had to 
wait until the veterinary inspector could be found to in- 
spect the animal; but if it is a small village, and it is 
slaughtering only for the consumption of the people who 
live in it, then there will not be very many cattle to be 
slaughtered daily, and I have no doubt the veterinary 
surgeon would be quite glad to come at a particular time 
of the day to inspect an animal, both before and after 
slaughter, for a reasonable fee. He would be quite as 
ready to do that as to go into the same village and look 
at a sick horse. I do not see that there is any very great 
difficulty raised by that. Then another point raised by 
Mr. Hunting was this: he objected to my recommend- 
ing the inspector to incise the liver or kidneys. He 
said, “ Would the butcher permit it?” ; but if you are 
going to recognise the objection of the butcher, you will 
have to stop all inspection, because my experieuce of 
butchers is that they object to inspection in any shape or 
form. As was pointed out by a subsequent speaker, 
policemen at present have this authority, or exercise it, 
of making as many cuts and incisions as they deem 
necessary, and Iam supposing that the law would pro- 
tect the veterinary inspector, and empower him to make 
whatever inspection he considered Aecessary to enable 
him to form an opinion as to whether the carcase is ft 
for food or not. Then another matter—very important, 
and I thought of touching upon it in my paper—-is the 
inspection of foreign meat. No doubt it is a great 
difficulty. Mr. Hopkin touched upon it also. It is said 
that it would be unfair to our own butchers if we were 
to introduce an obligatory system of meat inspection, 
which no doubt would lead to the condemnation of 
considerable proportion of carcases, and if we, while that 
were in force here, were to admit any number of car- 
cases from abroad with probably no inspection at.all 
do not see how that difficulty is to be got over except by 
insisting that foreign countriés that send carcases 
inspect them on theother side, or that we label the meat 
and inform the public that foreign meat is uninspect ; 
i think that probably that might serve the purpose. 
think I have referred to all the points raised by Mr 
Hunting that were of a controversial character, ~. 
come next to the point which was raised by Mr. Merric® 
Mr. Merrick wanted to know—I do not think he as 4 
for information specially from me, but from the Assoc! . 
tion as a whole—what should be done with the careeet, 
of animals that have died from parturient apoplesy: + 
hope he did not ask me, because that is a matter or 
specially excluded from consideration in this pape! 
question might as properly be raised with referenc® 








have discharged ourselves of our duty when we say that 


every other disease. I think, however, the matter is 2° 
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quite so manifest and plain as Mr. Merrick supposed it 
was. Indeed, I do not think there is any force whatever 
in that argument that nobody can poiut to a case in 
which any evil has followed the consumption * flesh 

you 
admit that is an argument, I question if you could pro- 
hibit any single carcase from coming into the market, 
at least, you could not prohibit the carcase of animals 
dead from many diseases that we all recognise as dan- 
I do not think there is anybody here who could 
cite a case in which a human being has been affected 
with tuberculosis through eating the flesh of tuberculous 
animals, but the fact that we cannot prove that does not 
in any way disturb the strong suspicion that we enter- 
tain, that the flesh of tuberculous animals in certain 
Then Sir 
Henry Simpson touched upon the point to which I have 
What is fit for food and what is not. 
I hope I shall not be considered disrespectful to Sir 
Henry Simpson, and other gentlemen who raise that 


from an animal dead of parturient apoplexy. 


gerous. 


stages of the disease is highly dangerous. 


already referred. 


question, if, for the reasons previously mentioned, I re- 
frain from attempting to answer it. 


the carcase without the viscera—is bad, and ought not to 
be carried out; what I did say was, that it cannot be 
efficient. Itis better than none. Sir Henry Simpson 
asked, who conducts the inspection in Berlin. The in- 
spection in Berlin is mainly carried out by veterinary 
surgeons. There isa large staff of veterinary surgeons 
there; I cannot say how many. But, besides these, 
there area number of what we term non-professional 
inspectors, that is, men who watch the slaughter, who 
see that the butcher does not conceal anything, but are 
not allowed to give any opinion as to whether the car- 
case is or is not fit for consumption. Then Mr. Peter 
Taylor, among the number of questions which he asked 
me, wished I wouli lay down a rule by which the veter- 
inary inspector would know whether an animal was fit or 
not fit for food, when it was submitted to him after 
slaughter, and without any of the viscera. I think the 
words were, “ How is he to tell, from the colour and 
odour and conditions, whether the carcase is dangerous 
ornot!” Ithink I should be inclined to say, for the 
guidance of any inspector in similar circumstances, when 
in doubt, “ask a policeman.” I[ think, in such circum- 
stances, the more the man knew the more cautious he 
would be in saying the flesh was fit for food. If I were 
asked to give an opinion in such circumstances, I should 
simply say I could not give an opinion of any value, or 
pee that I could not assert that the carcase would not 
me injurious for human food, and that I could not assert 
at it had uot been the subject of disease possibly com- 
wanioable toa human subject. I am quite sure, how- 
tH that that is a matter upon which any non-pro- 
a inspector, such as a butcher, or policeman, or 
= ri inspector, never finds himself in difficulty. I 
met rT by Mr. Locke whether I think the Jewish 
may I ‘ Ad slaughter is painless. Most unhesitatingly L 
peakin ‘ it is painful, and when I say that I am 
anybo ae tom my own observation, I do not see how 
= J could seriously contend, who has seen the opera- 
;.periormed, that the animal does not suffer pain both 
aun green It is, I think, a most revolting 
ntchens think I have some note as to whether 
25 ne ~ fit to act as inspectors. Of course they 
employe a sat might act in the way in which they are 
depute non-professional inspectors, in Berlin ; but 
that ~~ 4 v7 a butcher to examine carcases for lesions 
sense, and I - unfit for food, is an outrage on common 
t in the fy © not think we are likely to see much of 
Most live} ture. [ learnt before I came here, with the 
example o Satisfaction, that Manchester has set an 


[I think Sir Henry 
rather misunderstood what I said about the inspection of 
meat. I did not say that the inspection of dead meat— 


at which we are to aim. 
way, the object of those in authority should be to lessen 
those difficulties. 
the killing of animals forms a proper subject of discussion 
by veterinary surgeons. 
I did not choose the subjects. 
but 1 think it is quite a proper subject to discuss. I 
have often observed that medical journals contain papers 
on the methods of executing human beings, and I think 
we are quite within our rights in discussing how to 
slaughter animals for food. I was much interested in 
learning of the establishment of the pithing practice in 
Chicago. 
important, as itis not likely that it would replace the 
method of slaughter practised here. 
hear that pigs are slaughtered in Glasgow in the cruel 
manner mentioned by Professor Macqueen. 
think that that very assiduous and attentive body to 
other forms of cruelty, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, is rather neglecting its duties in 
Glasgow. 
valuable as a means of detecting commencing putrefac- 
tion, before the human nose would detect it. 
opinion is not based upon any experience of my own; 
but I know it was the sabject of discussion in Germany, 
and it is authorised there, so I suppose there is some 
advantage in it. 
animal dead from parturient apoplexy objectionable ? and 
the speaker said it would be difficult to state. 
might be difficult to state; but supposing it were re- 
mitted to the medical profession to determine whether 
parturient apoplexy renders the flesh of an animal unfit 
for food or not, and supposing they came to us to con- 
sult us, I am afraid our answer would not be very satis- 
factory. They might say, “ What is the cause of the 
coma and unconsciousness that affects animals during 
parturient apoplexy ?” 
ded, but there are some who believe unconsciousness is 
due to poisonous ptomaines circulating in the animal’s 
blood ; and if there is any reasonable doubt about the 
case, we should be very careful in advising that such a 
carease is devoid of danger. 
last statement I cannot agree. He advised the veterinary 
profession to take up the position more and more that 
flesh derived from an animal affected with any disease is 
not fit for human food. That looks very simple on the 
face of it ; but 1 have always found it a difficult matter in 
teaching pathology to explain to my class what is disease 
aud what is not disease ; and without wishing to alarm 
anybody who is listening to me, I doubt whether, if we 
were post-mortemed, half a dozen of us would be found 





other cities, in appointing to that duty a 


trained veterinary inspector. I think it would be well if 
pressure were brought to bear on other municipalities to 
pursuade them to follow the good example of Manchester. 
I do not think much is to be done in that way by indi- 
vidual influence, but I do think that a meeting such as 
this, and a discussion such as this, is the very best possi- 
ble method of bringing about what we all desire, namely, 
a general system of meat inspection by the only class of 
men who are competent to carry it out. I have also 
some notes about the difficulty in connection with 
private slaughterhouses. To them I have already re- 
plied. Soméone objected to the system I had laid down 
to be followed ai the inspection of carcases, where the 
whole viscera are available, that it was exceedingly 
minute, and he surmised that it was intended only for 
doubtful cases. To that I strongly demur. There can 
be no inspection worthy of the name if every carcase is 
not to be inspected, and thoroughly inspected. I quite 
admit, and I think Professor Macqueen alluded to this, 


that there are difficulties at the present time in the way 
of carrying out a thorough system of meat inspection. 


But in a paper, one naturally wants to set out the ideal 
If there are difficulties in the 


Professor Macqueen doubted whether 


I think it does, but I may say 
It was chosen for me; 


It is interesting, but of course it is not very 
I was horrified to 


I should 


I believe the chloride of ammonia test is 


That 


Someone asked, Why is the flesh of an 


I admit it 


Opinion on that point is divi- 


With Professor Macqueen’s 


free from a lesion of some sort, and in my experience of 
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animals killed in slaughterhouses, if this rule were laid 
down that, whenever an inspector finds any disease, he 
must condemn the carcase, then 90 per cent. of all the 
animals at present slaughtered would have to be con- 
demned. I do not think every diseased animal’s flesh is 
unfit for food, and it is just because we have to dis- 
criminate between diseases that are dangerous and 
diseases that are not, that I say the veterinary surgeon 
is the only man who is capable of acting as a meat inspec- 
tor. Mr. McGavin also referred to parturient apoplexy 
and blackleg. There is, of course, no evidence that the 
flesh of an animal dead from blackleg would be injurious, 
I do not think it isa very important question. I heard 
with great alarm, from Mr. Wolstenholme, that carcases 
of animals dead from almost every disease to which cattle 
are liable have, in his experience, been sent to London. 
If so, it confirms my antipathy to underdone meat ; I 
shall insist in future on having the outside of the roast. 
I accept Mr. Hopkin’s correction about the Jewish 
method of slaughter. I suppose he must be correct; but 
I spoke from my own recollection. I thought the move- 
ment was a sawing one, and to me it seems very difficult, 
or almost impossible, to slaughter a large ox with a 
single stroke of the knife. However, I have no doubt 
Mr. Hopkin is right. I do not think there was anything 
that calls for reply from me on the part of the other 
speakers. Some of them, such as Mr. Wartnaby, advo- 
cated views with which I entirely agree, and to which | 
have given expression in my paper. 1| apologise for 
having detained the meeting so long, but I wish to reply 
to all the points that really seemed to require it ; and, in 
conclusion, I can only thank the whole meeting for the 
way in which they have received my paper, and the 
various speakers for their exceedingly indulgent criti- 
cism, (Cheers.) 

The Prestpent: Gentlemen, it is customary to pass a 
vote of thanks to the readers of papers at these meetings 
at the close of the business of the meeting; but in the 
case of Professor McFadyean an exception must be 
made, for this reason, he unfortunately will not be with 
us to-morrow. He must go back to night to London. I 
am sure we are all sorry that he will be absent to- 
morrow. I becomes necessary for us to recognise the 
work which he has done to-day, instead of postponing it 
till to-morrow. I am sure you will one and all agree that 
as an Association we are particularly indebted to Prof. 
McFadyean for having taken the trouble to produce this 
paper on such a very interesting and important subject 
and upon having journeyed to the north, and for also 
having so ably replied to the various remarks that have 
been made. As President of the Association, I have 
very great pleasure indeed in recognising the assistance 
that Professor McFadyean has been to this Association 
and to this meeting in particular. I therefore propose a 
very hearty vote of thanks to the Professor for his kind- 
ness on this occasion. 

Mr. James Simpson: As one of those who have not 
taken part in the discussion on this matter, I should like 
to have the opportunity of seconding the proposition 
that has come from the chair. I am glad to do it. be- 
cause it enables me to show my appreciation of the value 
of the paper which Professor McFadyean has brought 
before us. Unquestionably these discussions give us an 
opportunity, either for good or evil, towards ourselves 
and towards those that we are connected with. I re t 
that it is not within the rules of the Society to dihen*aa 
to bring forward a proposition with regard to the pot 
which is perpetrated upon these unfortunate anim is 
without first of all depriving them of sensation H os 
i - rules = not permit me to do so amend 

1yself with seconding wit , arti : . 
tion which has cus, om pee 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Prof. McF apygan: Mr, President, as time in short, 


I desire in a single sentence to return my heartfelt 
thanks to you for the generous words you have uttered 
in moving the vote of thanks, and to Mr. Simpson for 
seconding it, and to the members of the meeting generally 
for having adopted it. 


Referring to the portion of discussion printed in our 
pages last week, Mr. Wolstenholme writes :— 

I notice that a little mistake crept into the report of 
my remarks on “ The inspection of Animals intended for 
Food,” at page 159 the pork referred to was crowded 
with the Cysticercus Cellulose, not Trichina Spiralis. 
And a few lines lower down the words “ alive with trich- 
ina spiralis ” occur, this is not the case for the flesh worm 
was in the encysted stage, many of them indeed being 
calcified. 

Will you kindly correct the same. 

Faithfully Yours, 
Jno. B. WotstenHoimME, F.R.C.V.S. 
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The usual quarterly meeting of the members of the 
Society was held at the Hotel Metropole, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on Thursday August 31st, the President W. 
Hunter Esq., in the chair. There were also present 
Messrs H. Hunter, A. Chivas, C. Stephenson, G. R. 
Dudgeon, Major Durant, A. Hunter, W. Mitchell, J. B. 
Nisbet, W. Dotchin, F. Pickering, V. L. Fabritius, and 
the, Hon. Sec. 

Letters of regret for not being present were read 
from Professors Walley, Williams and M’Fadyean. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

Mr. Dalglish of Newcastle, was unanimously elected a 
member. 


Nores on Caszes OF INFLUENZA OR “ PiInK-EyeE”’ 
TRANSMITTED TO MARES FROM APPARENTLY HEALTHY 
STALLIONS. 

By A. Curvas, Corbridge. 


This was an outbreak among mares this spring after 
being served by certain stallions, which I consider of very 
great importance not only to us as veterinary surgeous, 
but to stallion owners and breeders, as the loss and in- 
convenience to them is very serious, I have not endeav- 
oured to write a paper on the subject but will give you 
the history of the cases that came under my own especial 
notice. ‘ 

The first cases I had were among the mares of a well- 
known breeder, who had 4 mares served about the same 
time with the same stallion ; all of them became very 1. 
I will now describe the general symptoms although they 
varied a little according to the severity of the attack, and 
the severest cases I found most obstinate to treatment. 
The general symptoms were sudden and great prostration, 
loss of appetite ; bowels constipated, frequently followed 
by purging ; often attempting to urinate and passing® 
small quantity at the time; constant flow of water from 
the eyes, eyelids swollen, almost closing the eyes; lips 
and nose swollen, swelling of all four legs and along t a 
abdomen ; very stiff when attempting to move, especia”y 
the hind quarters, and in moving a constant dribbling ° 





urine ; conjunctiva yellow and injected, pulse from 70 to 
100, temperature 104 to 107, respiration up to 50. These 
are the symptoms of anumber of cases, although many 
_were much milder. The period of incubation seemed t0 
| be very short, as most cases made their appearance sud 
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denly in about 7 to 8 days after service ; and the worse 
cases ran their course in about 9 to 10 days. But it did 
not remain confined to the mares only; if they were not 
isolated from other horses they transmitted it to mares 
or geldings that they came in contact with, whilst in the 
same stable it spreads from one animal to the other, with 
the same well marked symptoms. A fewgonly of these 
had lung complications, showing influenza or “ pink-eye”’ 
in its best recognised form. In no instance had I an out- 
break of this kind but the first victim was a mare that 
had been served, and served 7 or 8 days before she 
became ill. Every mare that had a foal suckling trans- 
mitted it to the foal, and it was very singular that the 
foals all showed symptoms in about 24 hours after the 
mother, and had all the well marked symptoms the 
mother had—in many cases worse. I may state here the 
only death I had was a foal, but I had the opportunity 
of making a post mortem on a mare that was said to have 
suffered from this disease. The uterus seemed to have 


with patches even becoming gangrenous. 

The first stallion [ have to mention (I will refrain from 
giving any names) served 36 mares early in the season, 
of these I could trace 25 he transmitted this disease to, 
and most of them came under my own notice and care. 
Ihave no hesitation in saying that I believe very few 
escaped, if any, although in some cases the attacks were 
so mild that little or no notice was taken of them. This 
horse was examined by several veterinary surgeons as 
well as myself, and three of us agreed that the stallion 
was apparently in perfect health. After the date of our 
examination he served only a very limited number of 
fresh mares, but any he did serve seemed to show that 
the power of transmission was as strong up to the end of 
the season as at the beginning. Most of the mares that 
were ill did not prove in foal, but all came in season 
again, and were served again by the same stallion; in no 
instance did they show the disease a second time, and 
| understand that_most of them are now in foal. That 
That is the history of mares served by the first stallion. 
As | have already said he was examined and was to all 
appearance in perfect health and in the pink of condition, 
yet he was able to transmit this disease to the mares. 
The owner informs us that nothing had been the matter 
with the horse to his knowledge further than he had a 
bad cold in the end of the year 1891; that season he 
travelled the same district, nothing was wrong, and he left 
a large percentage of good foals. 

I have two other stallions to mention that apparently 
transmitted the same disease to their mares. The period 
of incubation the same, symptoms the same, power of 
infecting others, etc., in every respect the same as the 
other mares, only of a very much milder form. 

In the end of the summer of 1892 I had an outbreak 
among horses on several farms, but I am not prepared to 
may if it was the same. I gave it the name of influenza 
or" pink eye,” but what [ had to deal with was what I 
considered a low form of a sluggish cold, with a very 


the cold the owners mentioned, but in the case of the two 
others I think you will agree with me, that I have a direct 
line between stallion and mare. Eight or nine months 
previous to serving mares this season, these two stallions 
suffered from a disease identical to that the mares suffered 
from after being served by them. I am aware even at 
the present time there are veterinary surgeons very 
sceptical about this transmission; they have asked me 
was there not influenza in the neighbourhood? I 
said no, but granted there had it was a very 
strange coincidence if a mare was more. sus- 
ceptible to hecome infected with this disease seven or 
eight days after being served than any othertime. I 
have also talked the matter over with a member of the 
medical profession, who also looks upon it as doubtful, 
but when you get these practical and bare facts staring 
you in the face they are difficult to get over; and by 
what I have now seen and traced out I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that a stallion is able to transmit a disease 
he has had himself to mares, even though he is apparently 
in good health. 

This subject was first brought before the profession at 
the West of Scotland Veterinary Medical Association, by 
Mr. Pottie of Paisley, about five years ago, which received 
very little support from the members of that society. I 
believe it has been brought before the public by Pro- 
fessor M’Fadyean, also by Mr. Clark of Coupar- Angus, 
who had an outbreak last year, and he supports Mr. 
Pottie’s ideas in every particular. 

I have not, nor can I enter into the true nature of the 
disease, but 1 have given you a few practical facts which 
I hope will lead the way for further information on the 
subject. 


Discussion. 


The PrestpEent said he had listened to Mr. Chivas’ 
remarks concerning this outbreak, and thought it had 
been of very practical interest to all of us. It was a very 
serious matter for owners of entire horses, as well as for 
those who possessed mares served by them. Eight or 
nine months appeared a very long time for these germs 
to exist in the system of the staJlion and to be as active 
as ever. He had been told that in some instances the 
stallions had been known to be quite healthy during the 
whole of a season—that is to say none of the mares had 
any disease transmitted to them and yet the next year, 
although they had not been the victims of the disease 
themselves, had given the malady to nearly every mare 
they had served. He also agreed with Mr. Chivas that 
some cases were very slow in yielding to treatment, and 
mentioned a case he had at the present which no drug 
apparently had any good effect on, for he had tried every- 
thing that he could think of. 

Mr. C. SteeHenson asked if the only cases of infection 
were after being served. 

Mr. Curvas said it was through being served only, for 
he had found when mares had come into close contact 
with the stallion and had not actually been served by it. 





tinggi liver ; they all showed more or less fillin gin the 
re and a watery discharge from the eyes; increase of | 
‘perature and pulse; no doubt infectious as it spread | 
tom one horse to the other. These cases showed symp- | 


there was not any infection, but at the same time the 
mare after being itself infected did have the power of 
spreading the disease to others by the ordinary means. 
Mr. G. R. Dupaeon said he thought it quite possible 


toms identically the same as the mild cases I have just for stallions to give the disease to mares by serving them, 
mentioned, and the two last mentioned stallions were but did not think that one having the disease in 1891 
Patients of mine suffering from the same disease at that | could (unless re-infected more recently itself) transmit 


time, 


break. I will 
ae not endeavour to say anything upon 
he Pathology of the disease, but I can only ei 


These are a few nutes I have taken from the out- | the malady to a mare two years afterwards. He had 
known cases of stallions suffering from the disease in the 


spring, and when they commenced travelling gave it to 


one conclusion, that these stallions transmitted | those mares first visited, therefore the cases mentioned 
germs of pink eye which produced this disease in a form, | by Mr. Chivas were from some other cause. Was it not 


although 


{ think it isseen more in its true form where | possible that a mare could have been affected first, and 


aes, infect others they come in contact with. The | sv have given it to the stallion and then for him to 
.- Mentioned stallion I have no authority to say any- | spread it as described. 


ever been the matter with him further than 


Mr. C. STEPHENSON thought we should all feel indebted 
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to Mr. Chivas for not only the trouble he had taken in 
collecting his facts, but also for the lucid and instructive 
manner in which he had brought them before the notice 
of the meeting. It was certainly an extraordinary thing 
that such along time should elapse before the disease 
was conveyed to another animal, and then apparently 
only after service. In his opinion—and' he had known 
several cases in which this disease was spread in a similar 
manner to that described by Mr. Chivas—in all cases 
where stallions are going on service greater attention 
should be paid as regards the disinfection of the sheath 
etc., so as to avoid its being thus conveyed, It was for 
this reason he asked Mr. Chivas the question whether it 
was conveyed to mares that had only possibly been 
touched or in other ways come into contact with the 
stallion other than by being served. 
Other gentlemen having spoken on the excellence of 
the paper. 
Mr. Curvas :—Gentlemen, I am disappointed we have 
had so little discussion, as I think thisis a subject of very 
great importance, but I am not any surprised seeing 
that few of you have seen it. Iam pleased to hear Mr. 
Hunter agrees with me that apparently healthy stallions 
can transmitt influenza to mares they serve, but he 
seems to disagree with me this far, that mares proved in 
foal after being ill. Iam not speaking from theory but 
from what I have seen ; none of the mares that were very 
ill proved in foal until they were served again. Mr. 
Dudgeon does not agree with me in anything; he 
he cannot think it is possible for a stallion to transmit 
pink-eye to mares nine months after, and for two years 
that must be put aside altogether ; but Mr. Dudgeon must 
bear in mind this is a disease well known in Scotland and it 
has been known that stallions have transmitted this disease 
to their mares three years in succession. I quite agree with 
him it is difficult to connect the link, but when you have 
got these facts that I have meutioned they are difficult to 
get over. Mr. Stephenson agrees with me so far that ap- 
parently healthy stallions are able to transmit piuk-eye to 
the mares, but he does not think it is from any germ of 
pink-eye in the stallion, but from some secretion about 
the penis, and if it was well washed and disinfected that 
this trouble might easily be got over. I must tell Mr, 
Stephenson that all that has been done by Mr. Pottie 
if not by others, but without any good results, therefore 
I believe there is a germ of pink-eye left in the stallion 
which he can propagate to mares two or three years 
after. 

A very cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Mr 
Chivas for his paper, and the secretary said he personally 
felt greatly indebted to him, for it was only after he had 
been disappointed in other quarters that he applied to 
Mr. Chivas a second time, and we had heard a very 
interesting paper brought forward at very short notice 


An interesting morbid specimen was shown 
Secretary. A portion of the trachea and faeacan frp. 
horse that had been killed a few days previously, forward- 
ed by Mr. Hancock, of Uxbridge. The history of the case 
is as follows: bay horse, seven years old, been used by a 
traveller for the past _ or more, and until a cami 
80 ago gave every satisfaction, with the i 
although he had always had a fair sepals le’ meal 
appeared to get into really good condition. About sheel 
weeks ago it was observed that the horse appeared to 
carry its head rather low down in a boring losiemee l . 
ing it forward. A few days later, August 10th Mr. Hon! 
cock was called in, when it presented the followin 
symptoms : off its feed, head hanging down, starin c a 
slight cough, very weak, bowels constipated also a diffe ult ; 
in swallowing anything. The temperature pulse , y 
respiration were not increased, neither were th - 
membranes injected. a 

Two days later there commenced to appear in the 


front of the neck about midway, rather inclined to the 
left side, a swelling which rapidly increased in size, 
spreading down the course of the trachea, which however 
subsided considerably in a few days after setons had been 
putin the front of the chest ; in a few days time it was 
practically the same, only that on taking the least food a 
kind of vomitigg was produced, and the least pressure on 
the swelling produced a suppressed cough and a quantity 
of mucus was ejected from the mouth. The horse re- 
mained in the same state until the 24th of August, when 
the appetite which had practically been suspended for 
over a fortnight, and the other symptoms not showing 
the remotest signs of yielding to treatment, the owner 
consented to have it destroyed. 

Unfortunately a post-mortem could not be made, but P 
the man who slaughtered cut out a portion of the 7 
esophagus and trachea as they presented an unusual 
appearance and brought them to the surgery. 











The Secretary informed the members that he had had an - 
opportunity of seeing the horse while alive, and thought - 
it would probably prove to be of a tuberculous nature, a 
and the examination of the growth that appeared on the - 
front of the trachea certainly conveyed the impression < 
when seen after slaughter. There was also a great wt 
thickening of the muscular portion of the szesophagus as ome 
it passed through the chest, and only a very small] open- _ 
ing existed for uny food to pass, on this were fonud post- = 
mvrtem several little growths which preseated the hon 
characteristics of tubercular nodules. ne 

An interesting discussion took place, and the members or. 
appeared to think it a case of tuberculosis, but felt pt 
that it was unfortunate a post-mortem could not be oak 
made. % Me: 

Major Durant said he had a horse at present showing ¥ 
similar symptoms of a milder type, and he should watch h ) 
its progress with interest. er , 

The PRESIDENT proposed a cordial vote of thanks to —- 
Mr. Hancock, Sen., for his trouble in forwarding the pee 
specimen. ho fi 

A vote of thanks to the president for his presiding heed 
brought the meeting to a close. ee + 

W. Asuron Hancock, Hon. Sec. being | 

a faite. 

LANCASHIRE mean 
VETERINARY MEDICAL*ASSOCIATION. it pe 
Ped p) 
OVer th; 

The quarterly meeting of the Association was held at Sach 
the Blackfriars Hotel, Manchester, September, 7th, 189. in the g 
The President, W. A. Taylor, Esq., occupied the chair. June 
‘There were also present Messrs. Jas. Laithwood, T’. Hopkin, be goin 
J. H Carter, J. L. C. Jones, E. Faulkner, H. Hall, severa] 
J. McKinna, W. Dacre, A. Lawson, W .F. Shore and searing 
J. B. Wolstenholme. , Plaster 6 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and con [calle 
firmed. The correspondence was read, aluining 

Proposed by Mr. J. B. WotsTenHoimE, seconded by bandage 
Mr. J. H. Carrer that Mr. Henry C. Harrison, Wuite a s 
M.R.C.V.S. of Bowden, nr. Manchester, be a member of Cut and 
this associatioun—carried unanimously. cleansed 

Mr. J. B. WosTeNHoLME nominated for membership Sauze ba 
Mr. Walter Ackroyd, M.R.C.V.S. of Hebden Bridge. Dlied daj 

The President explained how that an expected pape July 1 
for this meeting had been unavoidly postponed, and that July 9 
an open meeting had been rendered necessary. , found m 

Mr. A. Lawson gave notice that at the next meeting Sound 
he would move that an alteration be made in the day Wing 
and hour of meeting. d "hen pul 

Mr. J. H. Carrer of Burnley, gave particulars wh "POR the 
exhitited the humerus of a cart mare, attached to whl moved a] 


d in the flexor 8 Well a, 





was a large osteoma, probably develope 
brachii, the measurements of which were: leagth of new Therg wa 
growth 11 inches, diameter 44 inches, the greatest lints j4 





including the humerus 23 inches. 
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CoMMINUTED FRACTURE OF Os SUFFRAGINIS IN A 
MARE—PARTIAL UNION. 


Mr. CaRTER also exhibited the os suffraginis of a fore- 
leg from a nag mare, shewing more or less union after 
a conminuted fracture. He said :— 


On the 12th of June of the present year I was requested 
to visit a well bred chesnut mare the property of one of 
our local butchers, which was running out at grass with 
foal at foot, at Entwistle some 4 or 5 miles from Burnley. 
Upon my arrival at the farm and from information 
gathered on my way to the field to view my patient, I 
learned that this injury had occurred some ten days 
previously, but not until now did they think it of a 
serious nature ; and we were not long in arriving at the 
spot where she was grazing peacefully with foal by her 
side. It was easy at the first glance to see that the 
mare was suffering from fracture of the pastern joint 
and upon manipulation my opinion was confirmed— 
there was undoubtedly comminuted fracture of the 
os suffraginis. I informed my client of the gravity 
of the case, and in answer to his question “ Well, what’s 
tobe done ?”? [immediately replied “Slaughter,” but this 
mare being a great favourite he was naturally very much 
upset, and commenced relating her past history, the 
journeys he had time and time made with her in the 
day, as much as 60 or 70 miles, and about her returning 
home as cheerful and as fresh as when she started. He 
would not hear of her being destroyed without first 
giving her a chance of recovery, and | was to do what I 
could. JI urged him to take my advice and spare ex- 
pense, time and trouble, never to name the suffering of 
the poor animal. 

My entreaties, however, were of no avail. So I had 
her brought slowly out of the field and put into a com- 
fortable loose box. Having some of Burgess’s plaster 
bandages with me, [ managed to make some splints, 
wrapped them with plenty of tow, and commenced my 
hopeless task, at the conclusion of which 1 had the mare’s 
head tied up short, and all her surroundings made as 
comfortable as possible. I now left her, promising to 


no consequence. Instructed the man to apply a little 
lotion to the wounds. 

I may say during the whole of this period we were giv- 
ing tonics, and supporting the system as well as we knew 
how by govd nourishing food, as she had the foal to suckle. 

My next visit was on August lst. The wounds were 
all healed around the parts where the bandage had been. 
I applied a severe fly blister around the fetlock joint down 
to the coronet, and left her. 

August 6th. I was pleasantly surprised to see how 
she could move about, and lift one fore foot from the 
ground and then the other without much inconvenience. 
I now removed the slings, and to my joy she walked 
round the box quite easily, but there was yet a tilting up 
of the toe and too much pressure on the heel to be ele- 
gant in gait. 

I need hardly tell you that the mare had lost condition 
during this long confinement, which could only be ex- 
pected under the very trying circumstances. She was, 
however, cheerful and eating very well and had a plenti- 
ful milk supply, the foal on the other hand had grown 
wonderfully and was in excellent condition. Informed 
the man in attendance he could turn them out for a few 
hours each day if fine. Well, gentlemen, up to now all had 
gone on serevely, and all was sunshine, but unfortunately 
a cloud came over the scene. On August 9th, only three 
days later, | was hastily summoned to visit my patient 
when my client informed me that she was “ putting down 
her foal bed ”’ as he euphoniously termed it. I at once 
started off to see what could be done, and as the saying 
goes “forewarned is forearmed,” 1 put into my pocket 
some carbolised oil, and West’s uterine clamp. 

I found the mare continously stretching and straining 
as if to micturate. I raised the tail and fouad a large 
protruding mass of a black and red colour, larger than a 
cricket ball. The tail whisking too and fro was a source 
of irritation to the parts, so at once wrapped this ap- 
pendage in a bandage, and upon closely examining the 
mass I found it not to be the uterus, but everted bladder. 
After cleansing the parts with lukewarm water the 
opening of the ureters were visible, and at each strain 
kept ejecting drops of urine. I now smeared the parts 
over with some carbolised oil and endeavoured to return 





bring the slings and what other paraphernalia J might re- 
quire, Upon my arrival the following day June 13th, 
I found the plaster bandages and splints applied the day | 
Previous intact, so did not disturb them, but simply ap- | 
plied plenty of plaster of Paris around the parts, wrapped | 
over this a strong calico bandage and again smeared over | 
this a fresh supply. I then placed the mare comfortably | 
in the slings, for which support she seemed very grateful. 
June 17th. Upon my arrival this day I found all to | 
going on well, the plaster casing had cracked in 
several places, this however was soon remedied by 
‘hearing over the weakened parts a fresh supply of 
Plaster of Paris ; also administered a tonic ball. | 
I called again on June 23rd, a week’s time, and on ex- | 
‘mining the limb I found that the upper portion of the | 
udage was pressing rather tightly, in fact there was | 
a ‘sore around the top edge of the bandage, this | | 
i and removed which gave vent to a little pus, | 
“ansed the part antiseptically, and applied an antiseptic | 
oo bandage, and left a little wound lotion to be ap- 
P rs daily until my next visit. 
ie 12th. Nothing fresh to report. 
an 24th. Exactly six weeks from my first visit, I | 
mea” patient could place her foot firmly upon the | 
— and allow me to lift the opposite foot, thus | 
he = Whole weight on the affected limb. But 
ee Pa lng her forward or backing she put more weight | 
moved ®heel with a tilting up of the toe. I now re- | 
all 


the wrappings and all d to b j 
gs and all seemed to be progressing 
Then a could be expected from a case of this sort. | 
inte haa a few raw places where the bandages “| 
borne with undue pressure, but they were of 


the viscus by gentle pressure, this I found impossible ; 
first from the great amount of congestion and from the 
excessive thickness of its walls, and secondly from the 
continuous straining the whole time. 

I now administered a dose of chloral-hydrate, and put 
on the twitch, this certainly had the desired effect of 
reducing the straining, but after many vain attemps [ 
found it impossible to get it home. After some little 
consideration I returned it as far as possible into the 
vagina beyond the labiz, which [| brought together over 
the imprisoned mass, and placed on my clamp. I now 
left her, quite easy and comfortable, for the space of 
forty-eight hours; thinking that leaving the mass so 


contined the congestion and thickening might subside , 


and that I should havea much better chance of returning 
it to its proper home. 

August 11th. Forty-eight hours later | once more, 
aud for the last time, saw my long suffering patient, and 


-under most painful circumstances ; for I found her lying 


out in the middle of the field adjoining the building 


| where she had so long been confined, and I grieve to 


say, upon enquiry she had lain here on; her broadside for 
twenty-four hours, and was so exhausted as to be unable 
tu raise herself, and during this exposure had experienced 
one of those terrible storms that few of us will ever erase 
from our memory. She was starved, and shivering from 
head to foot. 

I administered some stimulant medicine, after which I 
had her put on a float and dragged back again to her box 
comfortably bedded down, plenty of rugs etc. thrown’ 
over her, and all her surroundings made as comfortable 
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as possible. I now removed the clamp and felt for the 
everted bladder, and to my great surprise returned it 
quite easily into its natural position ; but it was too late 
to be of any avail, my poor patient died on the following 
day. 
I now ask you, gentlemen, particularly to notice the 
great amount of provisional callus thrown out by way of 
nature’s efforts to repair; and on the posterior lower 
third of the os-suffraginis you will perceive a good portion 
of the bone is wanting. This to my mind had been 
simply pulverised, and absorbed by the blood-vessels, for 
I was particularly careful in the preparation of this 
specimen to lose no small portion whatever. 

What is most remarkable to my mind is how this poor 
brute managed to put her foot to the ground and support 
the proportionate weight of her body on such a diseased 
and mutilated column. 

A hearty vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Carter 
for his communications, and a short discussion on frac- 
tures in general followed. 

It was resolved that a letter of thanks be sent to the 
Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Association for 
their kindness in requesting their members to record 
their votes in favour of the nominees of this Association 

in addition to others of their choice. 

Mr. E. Fau.Kner thanked the members of the Associa- 
tion for their assistance yiven him at the recent election 


of members of Council. 
J. B. Wotstennoime, Hon. Sec. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


The undermentioned veterinary officers embarked 
for a tour of service in India as under :— 

On H.M’s Ship ‘ Serapis,’”’ on the 6th instant, 
Veterinary-Lieutenants H. M. Maxwell, E.E. Martin 
H. T. Sawyer and W. N. Wright. 

On H.M’s Ship “ Malabar,” on the 14th instant, 
Veterinary-Lieutenants H. P. Knight, J. Farmer, A. 
Smith, G. M. Williams and A. E. Clarke. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant EK. Taylor has been trans- 
ferred from the Indian to the Home Establishment 
and posted to the 6th Dragoon Guards, York, for 
duty. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant RK. W. Raymond, on re- 
turn from South Africa, has been posted to the 8th 
Hussars, Hounslow, for duty. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant W. A. McDougall has been 
transferred from Aldershot to Newbridge for duty 

Veterinary-Major C. W. Gillard is placed on tem- 

orary half-pay on account of ill-he od 1! 

Nester, 1898. mom Sated La 

The undermentioned Veterinary-Lieutenants ¢ 
Veterinary-Captains, dated 12th nadia. sacs, by 
A. F. Appleton, E. H. Hazelton, F.R.C.V S .) J 
Blenkinsop. ieee) 


ANNUAL REPORT. 
This report is always interesting and j 
J * Ns go ¢ inst » r 
The home strength on March 81st, 1889, wes tn 
troop horses, 203 mules, and 1907 chargers, Th 
amount of inefficiency from disease and injury si 
7°58 per cent. less than last year. The mortality 





from all causes was 2°13 per cent. of the average 


strength. The greatest mortality was in the military 
police, viz., 5°71 per cent. and the least in the mules, 


1-41 per cent. The loss in the Army Service Corps 


was comparatively high, viz., 3°14 per cent., but ag 


the Remount Establishment is included in this 
branch and all the young animals pass through it 
the mortality is really very slight. The admissions 
for treatment were most numerous in the months of 
August, July, May and June which, the Director. 
General says, ‘‘is, no doubt, owing to the extra 
work imposed on them by summer drills.” Alto. 
gether 8697 horses were admitted for treatment dur. 
ing the year, and the average duration of treatment 
was 21 days. From the statistical tables we find 
that the sickness and lameness is classified as fol- 


lows :— 
1 General Diseases 647 
2 Respiratory ,, 1012 
3 Circulatory ,, 91 
4 Urinary - 5 
5 Generative ,, 14 
6 Digestive _,, 578 
7 Liver and Spleen 6 
8% Nervous pa 49 
9 Tegumentary 385 
10 Locomotor ,, 1894 
11 Zymotic - 459 


12 Visual Pe 77 
13 Surgicaland Accidents 8707 


8919 


These were not all fresh cases, as 318 remained 
from the previous year. 

In Class 1 we notice two cases of tuberculosis, but 
the largest number are credited to simple fever. 

Class 2 are chiefly catarrhs, but roaring and pnev- 
monia count up to 170. 

— 3 is almost made up of 74 cases of lymphan- 
gitis. 

Classes 4 and 5 are very light. 

_ Class 6—which shows only 5£ deaths—seems to 
indicate care and good management in the feeding. 
Enteritis is credited with 17 cases, and only 12 
deaths, which is flattering to the medical skill of the 
department. 

Class 7 is very light and contains one ruptured 
spleen and three ruptured livers. 

Class 8 consists chiefly of cases of paralysis, vertigo 
and epilepsy. 

Class 9 is practically made up of mange and ring: 
worm if we except some cases of warts and cracket- 
heels. 

Class 10 includes 42 different causes of lameness, 
and the most important are sprains, 600; shoeing 
injuries, 339; splints, 188; ring-bone, 137 ; spay 
102; navicular, 102. Twelve different fractures #” 
mentioned, and as usual the tibia is an easy 
with 19. 

Class 11 shows 382 cases of strangles, 92 of 
epizdotic fever, 31 of influenza, and four of horse 

x. 

Class 12 includes 30 cases of conjunctivitis, 
are surprised to see 19 cases of specific ophthalm® 
which is certainly a rare disease in civil practice. 

Class 18, which is by far the heaviest cause ° - 
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efficiency, is made up chiefly of wounds, 1535; 
bruises, 1330; saddle and harness injuries, 514. 
Amongst the fractures are eight of the cranium, 14 
of the vertebrw, and 37 of the pelvis. 


was 1262 or 9°2 per cent. of the average strength. 
The average price realised for 1147 horses was £12 
14s. 5d., but in addition to these, 115 cobs of the 
Mounted Infantry were sold on reduction of estab- 
lishment and brought £31 15s. 1d. each. 

The average age of horses now serving is 8 years 
and 9 months, The largest number are 5 year old. 
There are 507 horses of 16 years of age and up- 
wards. 

The Department may well be proud of one fact 
thus stated by Col. Lambert—‘‘ No cases of ‘ glan- 
ders’ or ‘ farey’ have occurred during the year. The 
immunity of troop horses from these serious con- 
tagious maladies during this and former years is very 
remarkable, as these diseases have been so very pre- 
valent all over the country, especially in and around 
London.” 

The Army Veterinary School and the Army 
Vaccine Institute are both noticed very favourably 
in the report as continuing their usefulness. Of 
the 43,442 issues of lymph made results have been 
received for 39,907 vaccinations. These are most 
satisfactory, showing 95:2 per cent. of successful 
primary vaccinations. 

The total working expenses of the Institute were 
£74 5s. 6d., and the Director-General remarks— 
“For the gratifying results obtained at so small a 
cost, very great credit is due to Veterinary-Captain 
F. Smith, the former Professor, and to Veterinary- 
Major 8. Longhurst and Veterinary-Lieutenant E. 
R. C. Butler, the present Professors of the Army 
Veterinary School.” We need only add that for so 
satisfactory a report the country has to thank Colonel 
Lambert for his skill in guiding and controlling the 
Department, and his staff of officers for their indi- 
vidual efforts in the prevention and cure of disease, 
and their general attention to the hygienic require- 
ments of the army horses. 


“THE LOSS OF HORSES IN WAR.” 


“The Loss of Horses in War” is the subject of a 
most interesting paper by Vet.-Captain F. Smith, 
A.V.D., late Professor of the Army Veterinary School, | 
nich has appeared in The United Service Magazine. | 

et.-Captain Smith has been engaged for some time 
past in collecting particulars, as far as possible, of 

i losses in all battles since 1691. Meanwhile he 
errs a table divided into periods, showing the loss of 

orses to men during the 179 years from the battle of 





ghrim to the battle of Sedan. From this we find 
Com 1800 to 1865 for every 100 cavalrymen | 
artill there were 121 horses, and for every 100) 
frymen disabled there were 121 horses. From | 
rete 1870 the numbers were for Cavalry 113 | 
ad » for Artillery 133. Taking the war of 1870-71 | 
for — » We find that from Weissemburg to Sedan | 
wale : oo cavalrymen disabled there were 120 
It is n ted for every 100 artillerymen 142 horses. | 
oted that these figures apply to the victors | 


only. The vanquished as a rule have published no 
returns of losses. The Austrians in 1866 were an 
exception to this rule. They published the loss of 
both men and horses, which it seems were not intro- 
The number of cast horses sold during the year! duced into the table. It was found that they would 
have disorganised it, for at Kéniggratz alone they 
lost 979 troopers and 2140 horses, or more than two 


horses for every man, for which, among other causes, 


the breech-loader, of course, was responsible. At 


Waterloo the Artillery lost 647 men and 834 horses. 
The Cavalry loss was 4040 men and 4738 horses. 


Calculated on the strength present, 82 per cent. of 


the men and 38 per cent. of the horses were lost. At 
Balaclava the Light Cavalry lost 40 per cent. of the 
men and 50 per cent. of the horses. Turning to the 
Artillery we find that at Gravelotte the Germans lost 
945 men and 1277 horses, whilst two divisions of 


Artillery at the same battle furnished the astonishing 


loss of 298 men and 515 horses. At Sedan the 
Artillery loss was 347 men and 637 horses. Vet.- 
Captain Smith winds up an instructive paper with 
the following sentence: ‘‘I have no means of know- 


ing what views the War Office hold on the important 


question of our probable requirement of horses in 
time of war, but there is good reason for believing 
that to meet all casualties they must be prepared to 
replace from 17 to 20 per cent. of the entire force.”’ 
In this connection a pressing question arises. What 
is our War Office going to do to prevent the serious 
losses which would be suffered by Artillery horses 
under fire? Not only would their losses entail an 
enormous expense, but they would tend materially to 
lessen the efficiency of this valuable arm. We are 
the only nation in Europe, we believe, which now 
uses shaft draught; other nations have long since 
been brought to recognise the dangers of the shaft 
system. Is it not time that the War Office were 
brought to realise how necessary it is to fall in with 
modern ideas? If they persist in adhering to the 
shaft system the guns will be left on the field in the 
‘“‘ next big war,’’ owing to the destruction of motive 
power. This is not a contingency to be desired, 
surely. Yet we seem almost to be courting disaster 
by our want of foresight; one only has to read the 
paper under review to realise fully the risks we are 
running.—Army and Navy Gazette. 








EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 
A CASE OF ANTHRAX SUCCESSFULLY 


TREATED. 
UNDER THE Cask oF Mk. Davigs-CoLtey. 





‘We do not frequently meet with cases of anthrax in 
the hospitals of London, and the example for this disease 
recorded have usually been treated in the London or 
Guy’s Hospital. In the paper referred to in the remarks 
Mr. Davies-Colley expresses the opiuion that the disease 
is more common than it used to be. Seventeen cases are 
to be found in the records of Guy’s Hospital from 
1873-82, whilst in his own wards alone since that time 
there have been, including this patient, fourteen cases. 
Of the eight cases in which zinc chloride or other appli- 
cations was made to the parts after excision of the char- 
bon, two died, and with the treatment followed in this 
case the series of six successful cases is given. The result 
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confirms the opinion given by Dr. Muskett, who wrote 
highly of the drug after its successful employment in fifty 
cases. Ipecacuanha has no influence on the spores, al- 
though fatal to the bacilli anthracis ; the former are not 
however found in the development of the disease in the 
human body. We must not forget that others have re- 
commended very strongly methods of treatment which 
have proved very successful in their hands ; for instance, 
Jarnovsky reported 72 cases of anthrax, all successfully 
treated by injections of carbolic acid, and Scheffer and 
Stritzover recorded results as favourable. The following 
notes have been furnished by Messrs. W. C. C. Park and 
Davies-Colley.’ 
‘ Robert N , aged thirty-one, a horse-slaughterer, 
was admitted into Guy’s Hospital on May 30th, 1891, 
with a blackish spot upon his left upper eyelid, anda 
considerable swelling of the left side of his face. Two 
days before he thinks he scratched his upper eyelid, and 
the same day he noticed a pimple at the spot. The 
next day he noticed that his left upper eyelid and the 
adjacent part of his face was swollen and red. Towards 
evening he could not open his left eye, and there was 
much pain. He applied poultices, and was able to sleep 
well. As the swelling was still increasing, he came to 
the hospital, and was admitted at 6 p.m. on the 30th. He 
has to slaughter horses suffering from many diseases, but 
does not k: ow that any of them had splenic fever.’ 

‘On admission, the patient was seen to be a big, 
strongly built man, of fairly healthy appearance. On 
the upper eyelid, a quarter of an inch from the free edge 
and an inch from the outer canthus, there was a black 
dry, nearly circular spot a quarter of an inch in diameter; 
Both eyelids were red, swollen and painful. There was 
but little appearance of vesication around the spot, and 
the surrounding swollen red skin was nearly, if not quite, 
on a level with the surface of the spot. The left cheek 
and the parotid region was occupied by a hard, pale 
swelling, which extended downwards to the level of the 
mouth. Some large lymphatic glands could be felt be- 
hind the jaw, and there was some swelling below the 
chin. Well marked anthrax bacilli were found upon 
microscopic examination of some serum obtained from 
theeschar. Temperature 100° ; pulse90. Tongue some- 
what furred and mouth dry.’ 

‘Mr. Davies-Colley operated at 830 pm. No 
anesthetic was given. A circular dise of skin half an 
inch in diameter was dissected from the eyelid, and the 
wound was covered at once with powered ipecacuanha 
anda pad of salalembroth gauze applied over it. The 
operation was not very painful. Five grains of powdered 
ipecacuanha with one-sixth of a grain of morphia were 
ordered to be taken every four hours, and he was put on 
a diet of milk, eggs, and beef- tea.’ 

‘For three days the swelling went on increasing, and 
his temperature was high, having reached 103° the second 
day, and then slightly fallen. On the third night he 
vomited for the first time, and the following day two or 
three times, He also suffered from some diarrhcea at the 
same time. The only addition to the treatment was the 
administration of six ounces of brandy daily from June 
1st. His pulse was weak, and varied from 80 to 104 in 
the minute. He slept badly, but did not complain Of 
pain, except a little headache. On June 2nd the swellin 
had extended to considerably below the left clavicle On 
the left side there was much induration over the mala 
and parotid regions, and his eyelids, especiall “ 

; . » especially the upper 
were covered with large vesicles. He could not open the 
left eye at all, but he could open the right eye a little, 





although the eyelids ov this side were 

On this day the patient began to awl gy ts “ 
ture fell, the swelling became softer, and then gradealh , 
diminished. The skin, however, of nearly the whole ‘ 
the upper and lower left eyelids sloughing away, and it 
was feared that he would have a severe scizopion. About 





three weeks after his admission the sloughs, however, 
came away, and the eversion which followed cicatrisation 
was so slight that he could close the eye well, and it was 
therefore thought unnecessary to operate upon the eye- 
lids. On June 28th, he went out nearly well, and: when 
last seen in September the only affections which he 
suffered from were some stiffness in the movements of the 
eyelids with a slight degree of eversion of the tarsal mar- 
gins when he shut the eye, and a considerable pale 
chemosis of the ocular conjunctiva. The sight of the eye 
was quite good. There was alittle depression of the eye- 
brow, and some scarring to be seen about the eyelids. 
The swelling had all disappeared. His health was good, 
except that he complained of feeling very nervous.’ 

‘ Remarks.—This case is an example of the successful 
use of ipecacuanha both internally and externally, which 
was recommended by Ir. Muskett three years ago. Ina 
paper in the last volume of Guy’s Hospital Reports Mr. 
Davies-Colley has published five cases in which this 
treatment was successfully adopted, and Mr. Percy C, 
Evans has appended an account of some experiments in 
the bacteriological laboratory which shows the destruc- 
tive influence with ipecacuanha has upon the bacilli of 
anthrax. The case, however, just narrated is worthy of 
record, as it was much more rapid and severe than any 
of those which Mr. Davies-Colley has hitherto treated 
by this method. Out of the numerous cases which he 
has seen in the wards of Guy’s Hospital, he has never 
known une to recover in which so much swelling had re- 
mained for so longa time as three days after the excision 
of the eschar. All similar cases have died either from 
cedema glottidis or sudden syncope, and on post-mortem 
examination numerous secondary developments of the 
bacillus with surrounding sloughs or ecchymoses have 
been found in the alimentary canal, the lungs, pleure, 
and other places. Mr. Davies-Colley therefore desires to 
call attention to the success which followed in this vase 
the persistent use of the ipscaucanha after excision of the 
eschar, even when at first no benefit seemed to have 
accrued from the treatment.’ ’—The Lancet, October 17th, 


1891. 


“ SHECHITA.” 


From a letter by a Jewish corréspondent in The 
Times of September 11th, we take the following. 


“ On the 20th August the Swiss Republic decided by 4 
popular vote to place on its Statute-book a law which 
has the effect of seriously curtailing the religious liber- 
ties of its 8000 or 9000 Jewish inhabitants. The Jewish 
mode of slaughter has been declared illegal by an over 
whelming majority of something like 85,000 votes. The 
new article, numbered 25 bis, is to this effect :—“ The 
killing of animals without their being stunned before 
blood is drawn is forbidden, without exception, whatever 
be the method employed.” Not a word of reference! 
this enactment to the Jews, but its object is clearly, 42 
even avowedly, anti-semitic. Promoted by societies 
which ostensibly have no other purpose than to prevent 
cruelty to animals, it is really the outcome of aa anti 
semitic agitation imported from Germany. On the sul- 
face, the new law wears a benevolent aspect, such #8 
would recommend it to the kindly Swiss people. 
looks designed to spare the brute creation pain, 128 
of which it aims at inflicting pain on human beings. - 

“Shechita” is the Jewish method of slaugaterng 
animals. Jewish law prohibits the eating of ‘ill 
Every precaution, therefore, has to be taken 10 the 
ing of Jewish meat to draw off the maximum © 
from the body. First, the animal’s hind feet ar¢ bou 
together ; then, by means of a pulley arrangeme"s 
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animal is “cast”? upon its back. The left fore-foot is 
now secured to prevent its rising from the ground, and 
in this recumbent position its throat is cut by a broad, 
long knife which has been previously sharpened to per- 
fection. The trachea, jugular veins, and carotid arteries 
are completely severed, so that the system is effectually 
drained of blood. A special training is required from 
those who practise as Jewish slaughterers, a feature of 
which is to learn to sharpen the knife skilfully and de- 
tect the slightest notch on the blade. “Shechita” has 
the further advantage of being most humane. It is 
practically painless. The severance of the windpipe bya 
faultlessly sharp instrument has the effect of depriving 
the animal of sensibility in somewhat less than a minute. 
The movements it continues to make for some time 
afterwards are purely reflex. Poleaxing, on the other 
hand, or strangulation, is a longer and less refined pro- 
cess, besides that its stunning effect is less certain in the 
case of a tough and vigorous animal. 

This is no mere amateur theorizing. Practically the 
whole weight of professional opinion is on the side of 
the Jewish “Shechita.” As to poleaxing, Professor 
Thiermesse has asserted that there can be no crueller 
method of slaughter than this, which he was never able 
to witness without shuddering. Professor Gerlach, 
again, has denounced strangulation, showing that, 
though it stops respiration, the heart may continue to 
beat for some eight to 15 minutes afterwards. Probst- 
mayer, of Munich; Zanyger, Cheauveau, Dr. Engel- 
bert, of St. Gall, Professor Erkolani, of Bologna, and Dr. 
Roell, of Vienna, have also testified to much the same 
effect. In more recent times the now inhibited prac- 
tice has been approved by such authorities as Virchow, 
Carl Vogt, Nehrdorf, Du Bois Raymond, Richter, of 
Konigsberg, and Hertwig, of Berlin. Only a month or 
two ago Virchow wrote :—“ If all the provisions of the 
ritual are duly observed, which is nearly sure to take 
place in the nature of the case, the objects of the law— 
namely, to avoid undue pain and to make the flesh more 
suitable for human consumption by the removal of the 
blood, so far as it can be removed—are attained in a 
most undovbted and greater degree than by any other 
method. In my opinion it cannot by any stretch be 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


ANTHRAX. 


Mr. Wason asked the President of the Board vo. Agri- 
culture whether, considering the persistent vitality of 
the bacilli of anthrax, and more especially of their spores, 
as proved by the researches of Rastrem and others, he 
will impress on local authorities the importance of 
burning the bodies of animals infected with this disease. 

Mr. GARDNER :—The objection to burning the bodies 
of animals affected with anthrax is that without costly 
and elaborate appliances the operation entails the cutting 
up of the carcase and its movement to a convenient 
place, both of which acts are obviously undesirable. On 
this account we have advised local authorities that burial 
is the least dangerous method of disposing of bodies in 
such cases. As my hon. friend is probably aware, the 
microbe in anthrax is wrobic and cannot therefore live 
without air, and I am informed that it has been demon- 
trated that it does not retain its vitality in a carcase 
which has been buried without having been cut.—T'imes. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SMITH’S EXPANSION SHOE. 

Str, 

Having read in The Jowrnal of Comparative Pathology 
and Therapeutics of the advantages to be obtained by the 
use of Captain Smith’s shoes in the treatment of con- 
tracted hoof, I resolved to try one on a case where the 
hoof was badly contracted, and where the frog had entire- 
ly disappeared, there being also slight lameness. The 
shoe was made according to the drawing by Captain 
Smith, although an additional nut was used for greater 
security (on the crosspiece). The hoof rapidly expanded 
and every other day the nats were moved on a bit to 
keep the crosspiece tight. I then had the crosspiece bent 
downwards a little to prevent the nuts pressing on the 





established that the Jewish mode of killing animals is 
torture compared with other modes.” 

Happily in England the question has not become a/| 
burning one. The only reasonable objection that has | 
been advanced has to do with the comparatively unim- | 
portant matter of “ casting,” which, it has been urged, | 
might be improved upon. To meet this objection, a | 
process of “ casting’? has been invented, which, as the | 
Secretary of the Royal Society for the Prevention of | 


Cruelty to Animals has testified, “reduces suffering to a | 
minimum.” 

The situation is one full of irony. That the Societies 
for the Prevention of Animals should claim to take Jews 
to task for the manner in which they prepare their food 
would be amusing if it were uot so serious a matter. 
Why, it was a Jew, Lewis Gompertz, who practically 
founded the movement in Europe for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals! But Jews would probably go 
further, and claim, not without justice, that the original 
ounder of the very first Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals ever called into existence was 0 less 
or later a Jew than Moses himself, whose Pentateuchal 
code is full of enactments inculcating kindness to the 

ray creation. This essentially Mosaic priuciple of | 
re: ro to animals is at the basis of Jewish methods of | 
of i ter. Jews have many faults of character, as most | 
conaide are ready enough to recognise, but a want of | 
them — for dumb creatures has never been ove of | 


their rj anti-semites to charge such a defect upon | 
able — observances is very much like the wolf of the | 
chiding the lamb for its want of gentleness. | 





rapidly growing frog. After another fortnight or so I had 
a shoe made with clips resting against the inside of the 
bars, and the next time he was shod these were also dis- 
pensed with. I was told by a professional friend that as 
soon as I dispensed with the patent shoe the hoof would 
again contract, but such is not the case in this instance 
as it is now a year ago since he recovered his frog, and he 
still has the largest frog in the stable, and the hoof 
shows no sign of contraction. I may say he was work- 
ing in a wet place (a colliery level) all the time. 

I have also tried the plates for defective hoof described 
by Captain Smith in another issue, and I have now 
horses working with them on that would otherwise be in 
the stable. In these cases (saudcracks) the hoof is 
improving slowly, and in some instances | have been 
able to dispense with the plates altogether. When the 
defect in the hoof is anterior I shoe with a bar shoe hav- 
ing good side clips. 

‘There is one recommendation of Captain Smith’s 
with which I cannot agree, and that is the use of Indian 
hemp in colic etc. I obtain it from a well-known firm 
and have used it several times, but have not had the 
least benefit from its use. 

I should be very glad to have the experience of other 
gentlemen on this point. 

I must not close this without thanking Capt. Smith 
for the many things learnt from his articles in the 
various journals, and hope we may continue to have the 
practical articles from his peu for which he deserves the 


_ gratitude of the profession.— Yours faithfully, 


Freperic D. McLaren, M.R.C.V.S. 
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BOVINE TUBERCULUSIS. 
Sir 
My holiday retreat has been invaded by some friend 
sending me a copy of your last issue in which your cor- 
respondent sheltering himself under the nom de plume of 
“Esse Quam Videri,” has thought well to indite me 
with the grave offence of sending you a letter on July 
22nd, not for the purpose of interesting or giving infor- 
mation to your readers, but with the miserable idea that 
the letter should be “an agent in advance ” of a subse- 
quent advertisement. : 

Had your correspondent written to me privately (for 
on my part, I was not ashamed to give my name and 
address), I could have told him that, when I sent that 
letter to your paper, nothing was further from my 
thoughts than opening my laboratory to any one besides 
my assistants. Since the letter was published it was 
suggested to me by veterinary friends that if I had room 
some students, not being able to go as far as London 
might be glad of the opportunity of seeing and perform- 
ing practical work—hence the advertisement. 

I will not, as your correspondent suggests, give any 
more information on the matter, lest I should again fall 
under his lash for advertising in letters, he will doubt- 
less find all the information he requires in the numerous 
text books on the subject. 

My only reasons for writing the letter he complains of 
were—to give what support [ could to a sister profession 
—to point out the importance where diseased meat was 
concerned, of an examination of the blood as well as of 
the part more particularly affected, aud to show the 
benefit that would ensue from Medical Officers of Health 

taking advantage where they can of the knowledge of 
animal pathology possessed by the members of the veter- 
inary profession.— Yours faithfully, 
Horace Swete, M.D. D.P.H. 

10 Claremont Crescent, Weston-super- Mare. 





PS ora FEVER OR PAKTURIENT APOPLEXY. 
IR, 

The meaning of my remarks at the National Veteri- 
nary Association, as to Mr. M’Connell’s views, was [ 
think obvious enough. It was that when the calf is left 
with the cow, and of course allowed to suck her in a 
natural manner, cases of “ milk fever’ occurred. My 
experience leads me to believe that this view is correct 
but as it is the custom here to remove the calf im- 
mediately after birth, I should be glad if some brethren 
could give definite evidence on this point. 

Mr. M’Connell’s contributions to the elucidation of 
the “milk fever mystery” have been valuable and his 
statements have all the dogmatism of firm faith. With 
his pathology of “ udder shock,” however, I cannot agree 
and some of my reasous for this disagreement are stated 
in the latter part of my reply to Mr. Thompson of 
Aspatria. 

I quite agree with Mr. M’Connell that in the removal 
of milk from a newly calved cow, the methods of Nature 
should be copied as closely as possible. I also agree with 
him in thinking the proceedings of the National Veteri- 
nary Association a “ miserable fiasco” so far as the sub- 
ject of milk fever was concerned. 

Rosert Barron, M.R.C.VS. 





LOUPING ILL IN SHEEP. 


Sir, 
Although not wishing to open any di i 
ing to y discussi 
question of the louping ill investigations hess ooneall 
of them has been made; yet I think it only fair, after 


Williams at the investigation, I think, of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society investigated this disease some 
twelve years age. And his research appears to have 
been both scientific and clinical, and he succeeded in 
finding an organism growing in the spinal and subarach- 
noid fluids which in his opinion was the cause of the 
disease. The organisms was also found in cultivations 
of the ticks and in fact the only remaining link to prove 
its identity as the cause of the disease, was to produce 
the disease iu healthy animals by inoculation of the cul- 
tivations. This he was unable to do on account of the 
difficulty in obtaining a vivisection license. 

I am sorry to trespass on your valuable space, but it 
seems to me from the brief report of Dr. Klein’s investi- 
gations that he is not a bit further forward than Prin- 
cipal Williams was, in fact the result seems less satis- 
factory, for he has failed to produce the disease by 
inoculating with the organism he has isolated, whereas 
Principal Williams’ ofganisms never had that trial. 

Hoping you will find space for this letter, I am, yours 


sincerely, 
H. G. Bowszs. 
(This letter was held over from last week.] 


THE DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL. 
SIR, 

Iam glad to see so many letters expressing a hope 
that the Dorset County Council will not get a veterinary 
surgeon to do all they ask. In your few remarks about 
the matter I notice you don’t say a word about such a 
learned (?) body as the “Dorset County Technical 
Educational Committee ’’ advertising for the services of 
a veterinary surgeon uuder the head of “ Farriery or 
Veterinary Science.” 

Perhaps now you will believe what I and many others 
pointed out with reference to the Farriers’ Reyistratiou 
Scheme, viz., that many people in the country don’t 
know the difference between the title farrier and veter- 
inary surgeon. It appears to me that you and many 
others who profess to take a deep interest in the pro- 
fession as a whole, know little, and care less about what 
your grand schemes will do for the poor country vets. | 
conclude they don’t hurt the town vets. and get those 
who take an active part in them a little cheap advertise- 
ment.— Yours etc., ; 

SS ames BLaK2way, 


“ SEASONING” AND INOCULATION. 


Dear Sir, 

After a horse has passed though those malarial regions 
of South Africa, he is worth much more money, as being 
then “a salted horse.” , ; 

Is this not a good argument in favour of inoculation 
preventive medicine.—Yours faithfully, 

EQuaror. 


—— 
—_——— 








Communications, Books, AND PAPERS RECEIVED :—Prof. 
Williams, Vety. Capt. Mills, Messrs. J. B. Wolstenholme, 
W. H. Chappell, F. W. Cosgrove, F. D. McLaren, 
Swete, R. Barron, J. Blakeway, J.-L. Orr, H. Taompso™ 
J. Neila, Junr.; ‘‘ American Vety. Review,” Annual Report 
A.V.D., Annual Report Bombay Vety. Uoll., \** The Free 
Press,” (Wexford). 

——— 

We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matte 
worth bringing under the notice of the professio?, ap 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings ro 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 


Original articles and reports should be written 02 or 











the few remarks you made last w i 
) eek, to meution 
which you appear to have overlooked, viz., that Principal | 


side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publicatio™ 
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